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caught down in basket stitch with color. Work of 
the same description is embroidered in colored 
silks. For example, the petals of a flower are 
stained with color as 'one sees in nature. This is 
done by colored silks, mingling tints and different 
shades, but the work is loose enough to allow for 
the sheen of the gold to be felt through. 

In less luxurious work the fine floral designs 
which are seen in French cretonnes can be used. 
These are already so shaded that the work is laid 
out to do. With crewels for the foundation and 
silks in the high lights, the drawing and shading of 
the flowers are followed and rich effects produced. 
Practice of this sort is very good before under- 
taking original designs, since one gets familiarity 
with the methods employed without troubling one- 
self about designs or schemes of color. 

Patterns in lace, where the design is bold, serve 
for applique\ A rich lambrequin of deep blue 
plush has sprays of flowers taken from lace. The 
flower receives its principal color by means of the 
plush seen through the net. The edges are 
marked and colored with long loose stitches of 
filoselle, and the centers are brought out in gold 
knot stitches. These separate sprays are brought 
together by angular lines of gold couching. A 
word may be said of the draping of this lambre- 
quin. It hangs in two squares, or if the mantel is 
long, two oblong pieces of plush meeting in the 
center, where they are caught with a flamboyant 
bow. The edges are then caught slightly back 
curtain- wise, the outer ends of the lambrequin 
hang plain. 

There is a combination of paint and em- 
broidery that is found now among the attractive 
decorations. This appears on the thin silk bolting 
cloth and other diaphanous materials., At the 
Decorative Art Society are two charming examples 
in curtains. The designs have been most carefully 
considered. One is the coral honeysuckle vine and 
flowers. The latter are seen so denuded that we 
have a flat segment of the corals. The main body 
of the flower is washed in thin water color, or 
better, in aniline dyes. 

It is interesting to see how many tints are put v 
into a leaf, for example. But we recur again to 
the fact that nature furnishes the model for such 
studies. The forms are defined in outline stitch, 
which accents the decoration. The other curtain 
has a design taken from the. aster, 
in which the flat segment, as if 
half the petals had fallen off, is 
conspicuous. 

It is interesting each year to 
note the new flowers that have 
been introduced into the service of 
the embroiderer. The summer is 
generally used for this purpose, and 
in the autumn the windows bloom 
anew on velvet and plush. This 
season we find the hollyhock and 
the begonia. The imitation is car- 
ried out strikingly. The holly- 
hocks are done in arrasene, and 
the texture admirably given, as 
well as the sense of depth. The 
begonia is an even more difficult 
subject, and it is curious to see 
how with crewels, arra3ene, and 
silk, the roughnesses, inequalities, 
and effects of color are simulated. 

The realism finds its way in 
embroidery of this kind in as 
marked a manner as in other 
branches of art. Snowballs, for 
example, are imitated by- fastening 
on to a raised foundation small 
bits of white ribbon, crossed with 
a yellow stitch in the center hold- 
ing them in place. These are ar- 
ranged with great ingenuity to give 
the effect of leaf hiding under leaf, 
and the ends left a-flutter com- 
plete the resemblance to that old- 
fashioned colony of petals known 
as the snowball. 

No more graceful ornament is 
found than the hop vines with its 
drooping bells. The form is so 
marked that it is very easily im- 
itated. For the flowers arrasene is 
used, and over the foundation of 
yellow crewel the pointed shield- 
-shaped flowers are simulated by 
couching the arrasene, which ren- 
ders the form perfectly. The cle- 
matis, the wild fence climber of 
the fields, is excellently adapted 
for the embroiderer's skill. The 
foliage is given in arrasene, with 
silk for the high lights. 

The flowers are worked in silk, 
and a sort of roughness is given 
the surface to render its feathery 



texture. The pansy furnishes models too numer- 
ous to particularize, but there seems nothing that 
cannot be accomplished in copying their color 
and velvety softness of texture. Work of this sort 
ranks with painting, and studies of this sort from 
natural flowers are valuable in whatever direction 
they may be used. 
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IF, like the Germans, we arbitrarily assigned sex 
^ to all things animate and inanimate, we 
should call Art feminine. Among the rugged pur- 
suits which jostle her as she picks her dainty way 
through the thoroughfares of life, she moves a 
thing apart, a thing to be petted and indulged 
and tenderly cared for. Others may rush on in 
mad pursuit of money and of power — may wear 
out their lives in watching the stock market, or 
pour out their l3lood on battle fields— it is all the 
same to her. She goes calmly on, fulfilling her 
mission, ever weaving a garment of beauty, with 
which to clothe these unsightly lives of ours, and 
creating an atmosphere most congenial to our 
heaven-born instincts. She is the tender spouse, 
who makes beautiful the house of her lord, while 
he, in the smoke and dust of the arena, wins his 
triumphs, and sometimes brings home gold where- 
with she may carry out her pretty fancies — and 
well he may— for, without her, what would life be, 
and of what use those triumphs, if there were not 
this divine alchemy, which can convert gold into 
things which gladden the eye and rejoice the 
heart, and make life worth living? And that is 
just what this multitude of art workers are doing 
— in evolving beauty from pigments— from bronze, 
brass, clay, silver, wood"; in tracing beautiful de- 
signs on delicate fabrics; in conceiving delightful 
combinations of color, form and material, they are 
making life worth living. 

This craving for beauty is an instinct which 
civilization does not create, but only develops. 
Its flower is in a high social condition, but its 
roots are deep down in the eternal nature of 
things. There is not a mote which dances in 



prismatic splendor in the sunbeam, not a shell or 
a pebble thrown upon the beach by the tide, not 
a tree stretching out its branches athwart the sky, 
but tells this everlasting truth, that beauty, every- 
where beauty, is Nature's law. The lines on which 
she moves, be they in fluid or solid, are perfect 
grace— the colors she applies are perfect harmony. 
Look at your window pane after a wintry night, 
and confess that your own conceptions of beauty 
are coarse and vulgar beside it. 

Man can construct nothing so ugly, that if left 
long enough in her hands she will not make of it 
a thing of soft harmonies, wearing away its angu- 
larities and weaving cunning network of lichens 
and mosses to veil it. She is said to be a great 
economist, this Nature — to balance her accounts 
with wonderful exactness, and to think highly of 
the utilities. However that may be, it is this 
nourishing of our heaven- born hunger for beauty 
— this determined purpose to deck the universe, 
from tiny atom to rolling suns, with a splendor 
which shall appeal to the eye, and make existence 
a joy. This it is which makes her seem most 
divine, and which seems to give divine authority 
for the mission of Art. 

Now since Art is so obviously feminine, is it 
not equally obvious that it was designed as a pur- 
suit for woman ? Is she not by nature a decorator ? 
Do not her person and her surroundings in all 
ages attest that? Then, too, the pressure of life 
is not laid so heavily upon her as upon the other 
sex, who are the natural toilers and bread-winners. 
Hence, she has time and strength for the perfectly 
congenial career which is open to her in Art. 

Now let us see what she has done. What did 
she do in Greek ar£? Nothing. Poetry had its 
Sappho. There must surely have been one 
woman's name inscribed upon art treasures in the 
Isles of Greece. Well, Greek civilization was not 
very generous to women — the atmosphere, was un- 
propitious. Let us look at Italy inj the time of 
the Renaissance — it was not unfashionable there 
for women to be conspicuous. We will look at 
Vasari's " Lives of Artists." It will be pleasant to 
read about women with high ideals and pursuits, 
living among the Medicis and Borgias, in that 
wicked old Italy. Still only men. Well, no doubt, 
Vasari was a crochety old fellow, unfair and pre- 
judiced. The encyclopedias afford after all the 
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most Catholic and trustworthy record. We will 
consult them. 

Yes, here we find accounts of Saxon queens, 
who wrought wonderful battle scenes in tapestries ; 
but what of art — high art ? Painters, sculptors, 
architects, etchers, engravers, they are all here, 
from every nation and every clime, but they are 
men— men, always men. And their critics are men, 
and their chroniclers and historians are men, and 
the poets who sing of their glory are men. My 
woman's brain reels as I ask myself, "Have I 
strayed into a man's world, where women are to 
be only spectators?" 

There is a mystery underlying this truth — for 
it is a truth— sustained by the inexorable logic of 
statistics, which the eloquence of Sorosis or Suffra- 
gist cannot alter one jot. The present age has 
given us Rosa Bonheur, Harriet Hosmer, and Eliza- 
beth Thompson, the Englishwoman who paints 
such stirring battle scenes. But when we have 
told the story of their triumphs, we have finished 
our brief history in the annals of high art. 

Women paint and etch, and model and design 
— are fired with high enthusiasms, but they fall 
short of greatness in this as in most other things. 
Why is it ? Are we lacking in force ? in earnest- 
ness? or has the Divine afflatus not yet been 
bestowed upon this last work of creation ? This is 
assuredly discouraging to vaulting ambition, but 
need not be to reasonable aspiration. 

The spires and towers which glisten in the 
sunlight as we sail up New York Bay, are not the 
city. She lies in the dark mass which stretches 
at their feet, in the winding streets, in the busi- 
ness centers, in the homes and by the firesides 
under those gray roofs, and so, the art life of a 
country is not in the Vernets, the Munkacsys, the 
Millais and the Giffords, but in the mass of art 
workers, in the schools, in the work which goes to 
adorn our homes and make life beautiful. And 
here it is that women are rich contributors; it is 
they who have nourished this splendid enthusiasm 
which is embodied in art schools in every special- 
ized form of decorative work, and which, more 
than anything else, is refining the civilization of 
America. Is not straining after individual renown 
trivial and tawdry beside such a mission as that ? 



Where a delicate cream or ivory tint is given 
to porcelain, its resemblance to ivory is increased 
by a process of depolishing, which removes all 
vitreous appearance from the surface. Now that 
wood wainscoting for rooms has been generally 
abandoned, inserted decorative panels at given dis- 
tances, midway between the skirting board and 
molded chair rail, would certainly supply pleasing 
features. All allow that even the canvas paintings 
we hang on our walls would look all the better if 
recessed in wall framework. 

For walls a wainscoting of handsome panels 
of tiles is always appropriate, and these also show 
well on broad and deep landings. The extent of 
excellence to which tile painting and coloring have 
gone needs no comment, and even a high amount 
of genius is frequently apparent in treatment of 
subjects. We recall panels of sea-green color that 
positively have the appearance of presenting a 
watery depth, in which appear reeds and grasses 
and aquatic plants, so admirably presented through 
the shadings, as to seem beneath the surface, an 
effect unattainable in paintings on canvas. 

Other illusions are offered, as in apparent 
height in narrow panels, such as are suitable for 
a window sash or mantels, as in a cherub sus- 
pended from a rope, or a bird swooping down- 
wards through billowy and tempestuous cloud. In 
large square panels of ceramics extremely happy 
effects are produced by a pictured center on one 
slab, and corresponding corner pieces, with the in- 
terstices filled in with small tiles, each with one or 
two tints delicately shaded in the firing. 

Paneling in friezes admits of distinct subjects 
of cognate character of ceramic painted ware or 
composition, molded and colored in metallic tints. 
These will often look all the better if set in metal- 
lic frames. It may be useful to decorators to men- 
tion that a brass steel-gray border may be had by 
placing the brass in a mixture of one part of hy- 
posulphate of soda and two parts of copper to one 
hundred parts of water. A darker tint is procured 
by adding more hyposulphate of soda, while a 
larger quantity of sulphate of copper will produce 
a bluish gray color. When highly glazed and 
strongly colored, panel tiles are used as facing for 
a frame, burnished brass or gilt will have a soft- 
ening, subduing effect. The same borders will 
heighten the glow of pale delicate hues. 

A useful panel border at times is ebonized 
wood. To stain wood in imitation of ebony, wash 
the wood repeatedly with a solution of sulphate of 
iron, and then apply a hot decoction of logwood 
and nutgalls two or three times. When dry wipe 
with a wet sponge, and when the moisture has 
evaporated polish with oil. 
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Treatment in oil and mineral colors of Azaleas : 

Sketch the design very delicately on the panel with a light gray, made of white, light red and black. Then paint 
the different branches either in white or red, the two colors contrasting well with the green leaves. For the white 
blossoms take black, blue and white for shadows, and white for the high lights. Stamens, raw umber and yellow 
ocbre and white. 

For the shadows in red blossoms use vermilion and raw umber, carmine for deep touches, and vermilion and white 
for high lights. Leaves, king's yellow and permanent blue, raw umber for shadows, and white for lights. Stems, 
mummy brown and raw sienna. 

First trace design carefully on the panels or tiles with light gray, then commence by painting the Azaleas, chosing 
which branch you will paint in white flowers contrasting with the red. For the red take carmine, using gray for 
shadows ; deeper shadows, adding purple. For the white blossoms use light gray No. 1, leaving the china for the high 
lights or loading permanent white upon them ; yellow and bitumen for stamens. For the leaves, light and dark greens, 
adding mixing yellow in the lights ; stems brown. 



